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BRITISH WILD CATTLE. 
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[The Wild Cattle of Chillingham Park.] 


Tag park of Chillingham Castle in Northumberland, the 
seat of the Earl of Tankerville, has long been celebrated 
for possessing a breed of cattle of great beauty, but per- 
fectly wild in their habits. The park itself is very ancient. 
It was of considerable importance as early as the reign 
of King John, about which time, viz., in 1220, the church 
of Chillingham was built, for the repair of which the 
Viear was to be allowed (by an agreement with Robert 
de Muschamp) as much timber as he required from the 
Great Wood of Chillingham. “The more ancient part 
of the castle also appears to have been built in the next 
reign, that of Henry III., since which it has been held, 
Without interruption, by the family of Grey. At what 
period or by what process the park became enclosed, it 
is Impossible to say ; but it was closely bounded by the 
domains of the Percies on the one side, and by the Hib- 

rue’s on the other, the latter of whom had been seated 

Vor. VII. 





there since the time of King John; and as the chief 
branch of the Greys always made Chillingham their prin- 
cipal residence, until it passed into the hands of Lord 
Ossulston, by his marriage with the daughter and heiress 
of Ford lord Grey, it is reasonable to suppose that, in 
order to secure their cattle, wild and tame, they had re- 
course to an enclosure probably at an early period.”* At 
the last meeting of the British Association, at Newcastle, 
much interest was excited by a communication from Mr. 
Hindmarsh, in which he gave the result of a _per- 
sonal inspection of these cattle, and every information he 
could collect with reference to their habits and history : 
of the latter, little knowledge could be gleaned except 
from tradition, and even from this source nothing but the 
most trivial details. The noble proprietor afforded Mr. 
Hindmarsh every assistance in the prosecution of his in- 
* Lord Tankerville’s Letter to Mr. ey 2 
3 
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quiries, and addressed to him a letter (read at the meet- 
ing) containing every information he was possessed of 
with respect to the animals in question. 

They are extremely beautiful in form, the back is 
straight, legs short, horns of a fine texture, bending for- 
wards and upwards; the skin is thin, and of a white 
colour, but the muzzle is brown, the inside of the ears 
red or brown, and the eyes, eyelashes, and tips of the 
horns black. The bulls have a little coarse hair on their 
neck, but no mane. 

There are about eighty in the herd, comprising twenty- 
five bulls, forty cows, and fifteen steers, of various ages. 
In their habits they have all the characteristics of wild 
animals, with many curious peculiarities, which the Earl 
of Tankerville thus describes :—“ They are fierce when 
pressed, but, generally speaking, very timorous, moving 
off on the appearance of any one, even at a great distance ; 
yet this varies very much in different seasons of the vear, 
according to the manner in which they are approached. 
In summer I have been for several weeks at a time with- 


out getting a sight of them,—they, on the slightest ap- | speed 


pearance of any one, retiring into a wood, which serves 
them as a sanctuary. On the other hand, in winter, 
when coming pronay Ol food into the inner park, and be- 
ing in contact with the people, they will let you almost 
come among them, particularly if on horseback. But 
then they have also a thousand liarities. They will 
be feeding sometimes quietly, when, if any one appear 
suddenly near them—particularly coming down the wind— 
they will be struck with a sudden panic, and gallop off, 
running one after another, and never stopping till they get 
into their san It is observable of them, as of red 
deer, that they haye a peculiar faculty of taking advantage 
of the irregularities of the ground, so that on being dis- 
turbed, they may traverse the whole park, and yet you 


hardly get a sight of them. Their ysual mode of retreat 
is to get up slowly, set off in a walk, then a trot, and sel- 


dom begin to gallop till they have put the ground between 
you and them in the manner that I have described. 
.... They havea peculiar cry, more like that of a wild beast 
than that of ordinary cattle. .... When they come down into 
the lower part of the park, which they do at stated hours, 
they move like a regiment of cavalry in single files, the 
bulls leading the van, as in retreat it is the bulls that 
bring up the rear. Lord Ossulston was witness to a cu- 
rious way in which they took possession, as it were, of 
some new pasture nian & laid open to them. It was in 
the evening about sunset. They began by lining the 
front of a small wood, which seemed quite alive with them, 
when all of a sudden they made a dash forward altogether 
in a line, and charging close by him across the plain, 
they then spread out, a after q little time began feeding. 
Of their tenacity of life the following is an instance. An 
old bull being to be killed, one of the keepers had pro- 
ceeded to separate him from the rest of the herd, which 
were feeding in the outer park, This the bull resented, 
and having been frustrated in several attempts to join 
them by the keeper’s interposing (the latter doing it in- 
cautiously), the bull made a rush at him and got him 
down ; he then tossed him three several times, and after- 
wards knelt down upon him, and broke several of his 
ribs. There being no other person rag but a boy, 
the only assistance that could be given him was by letting 
Yoose a deer-hound belonging to Lord Ossulston, which 
immediately attacked the bull, and by biting his heels 
drew him off the man and eventually saved his life. The 
bull, however, did not leave the keeper, but kept con- 
tinually watching and returning to him, giving him a 
toss from time to time. In this state of things, and while 
the dog, with singular sagacity and courage, was holding 
the bull at bay, a messenger came up to the castle, when 
all the gentlemen came out with their rifles, and com- 
menced a fire upon the bull, principally by a steady 
good marksman from behind a fence at the distance of 
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twenty-five yards ; but it was not till six or seven balls 
had actually entered the head of the animal (one of them 
passing in at the eye) that he at last fell. During the 
whole time he never flinched nor changed his ground, 
merely shaking his head as he received the several shots,”* 

In addition to the above statement of their habits, Mr, 
Hindmarsh noticed that, like most wild animals who herd 
in considerable numbers, frequent fights for supremac 
occur, until a few of the most powerful subdue the others, 
and the mastery is no longer disputed. A curious ac- 
count by Mr. Bailey, of Chillingham, of their mode of 
attack when perseveringly pursued may be found in Cul- 
ley’s ‘ Observations on Live Stock :’°—“ At the first 
appearance of any person they set off in full gallop, and 
at the distance of about 200 yards make a wheel round 
and come boldly up again, tossing their heads ina me- 
nacing manner; on a sudden they make a full stop at 
the distance of forty or fifty yards, looking wildly at the 
object of their surprise, but upon the least motion being 
made they all again turn round, and fly off with equal 
, but not to the same distance, forming a shorter 
circle, and again returning with a bolder and more 
threatening as than before: they approach much 
nearer, probably within thirty yards, when they again 
make another stand, and again fly off: this they do seve- 
ral times, shortening their distance and advancing nearer 
and nearer, till they come within such a short distance 
that most people think it prudent to leave them, not 
choosing to provoke them further.” Mr. Bailey has no- 
ticed a circumstanse adverted to by Mr. Hindmarsh in 
his communication to the Association, which, more per- 
haps than any other habit, evinces the wild character of 
these animals. “When the cows calve,” observes Mr. 
Bailey, “ they hide their calves for a week or ten days in 
some sequestered situation, and go and suckle them two 
or three times a-day. If any person comes near the 
calves they clap their heads close to the ground, and lie 
like a hare in form, to hide themselves. This is a proof 
of their native wildness, and is corroborated by the fol- 
lowing circumstance that happened to the writer of this 
narrative, who found a hidden calf two days old, very 
lean and very weak: on stroking its head it got up, 

awed two or three times like an old bull, bellowed very 
Sed, stepped back a few steps, and ‘bolted at his legs 
with all its force : it then began to paw again, bellowed, 
stepped back, and bolted as before ; but knowing its in- 
tentions, and stepping aside, it missed him, fell, and was 
so very weak, that it could not rise, though it made 
several efforts. By this time the whole herd was 
alarmed, and coming to its rescue obliged him to retire; 
for the dams will allow no person to touch their calves with- 
out attacking them with impetuous ferocity.” 

When one of the herd is wounded, or becomes feeble 
through age or sickness, the rest set upon ‘it and gore it 
to death. But before they attain the age of eight or 
nine years, the parkkeeper generally has them killed. 
When slaughtered they weigh from 38 to 42 stones. 
They have been proved to be capable of being domesti- 
cated, for one which was caught and kept, became 4s 
tame as the common ox, throve as well as any short- 
horned steer could, and in its prime was computed to weigh 
65 stones. 

With respect to the history of the Chillingham cattle 
we have already said that little is decidedly known ; man 
conjectures have been started, but the premises on whic 
they have been founded are not so unobjectionable as to 
prevent some opposition to the conclusions thence drawn. 
The present possessor can only refer to the memories of 
his old retainers, to whom a very imperfect account of 
them has been handed down from their forefathers, but 
only relating to the period during which they have 
inhabited the park. There is not even a traditionary ac- 


* Letter of the Earl of Tankervil'e—vide the ‘Athenzum | 
No, 565, August 25, 1838, « 
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count of their first appearance, or of the herd or country 
from whence they were obtained. At the end of the last 
centurv similar cattle existed at Barton Constable, York- 
shire, and at Dunnlary in Dumfriesshire, but the former 
were destroyed some years since by sickness, and the 
latter gradually became extinct. 

There are similar breeds at the present day at Lyme 
Park, Cheshire; Hamilton Park; Chartley Park 
(Lord Ferrers’s) ; and at one or two other parks; but 
they appear to vary considerably in their form and 
habits. Lord Tankerville thus speaks of these :—“ The 
first [at Lyme Park] I have not seen, but they are de- 
scribed as of a different colour and different in every 
respect. Those at Hamilton, or rather Chatelherault, I 
have seen, and they in no degree resemble those at Chil- 
lingham. They have no beauty, no marks of high 
breeding, no wild habits, being kept, when I saw them, 
in a sort of paddock; and I could hear no history or 
tradition about them which entitled them to be called 
wild cattle. Those at Chartley Park, on the contrary, 
closely resemble ours in every particular ; in their colour, 
except some small difference in the colour of their ears 
(many of the former Chillingham cattle had ears of a 
a black colour, but these having been shot by the keeper, 
the colour has not since made its appearance), their size, 
general appearance, and, as well as I could collect, in 
their habits.” It is supposed by Lord Tankerville and 
Mr. Hindmarsh that the Chillingham breed is descended 
from the antient wild cattle who inhabited the Great 
Caledonian Forest extending from the Tweed to Glasgow ; 
and Sir Walter Scott appears to have been of the same 
opinion. In‘ his ballad ‘ Cadyow Castle’. he thus de- 
scribes the supposed original breed :-— 


* Mightiest of all the beasts of chace 
That roam o’er woody Caledon, 
Crushing the forest in his race, 
The mountain ‘bull comes thund’ring on ; 
Fietce on the hunter’s quiver’d band 
He rolls his eye of swarthy glow, 
Spurns with black hoof and horns the sand, 
And tosses high his mane of snow.” 


It is however highly probable that these animals are 
the remains of a breed which was formerly kept tame in 
the farms in many parts of England, from which it is 
supposed they had been allowed to wander into the dense 
forests which, in early times, covered Britain, and to 
have there led a semi-wild life until exterminated (with 
the exception of the few allowed to remain in the parks 
of the nobility) by the advance of civilization. Wales, 
which preserved its independence and ancient manners 
louger than its neighbours, appears to have possessed, as 
late as the thirteenth or fourteenth century, a breed of 
cattle strongly resembling those of Chillingham. An 
early record speaks of a hundred white cows with red 
ears being demanded as a compensation for certain 
offences against the princes of that country; and a certain 
number of similar cattle were rendered in acknowledge- 
ment of vassalage by the Cambrian princes when they 
did homage to the king of England. It is also related 
by Speed that Maud de Breos, in order to appease King 
John, whom her husband had offended, sent to his queen 
a present from Brecknockshire of 400 cows and a bull, 
all white with red ears ; and there have been many fossil 
horns discovered in many parts of England, which in 
form and position strongly resemble those of the Chilling- 
ham breed, thus proving them to be of great antiquity 
in this country, and not confined to the Caledonian 
forests. Many authors, who consider the common 
domestic ox as a type of the Urus, regard these wild 
cattle as the immediate descendants from that ani- 
mal. Mr. Swainson places them under Urus, but he 
considers the domestic cattle as distinct. 

* Mr. T. Bell, the author of the ‘History of British 
Quadrupeds,’ ranks the Urus, the Chillingham ox, and 
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the common domestic ox as one family ; and Cuvier had 
previously expressed the same opinion. But, as we be- 
fore observed, no decisive proof has been given of any one 
of the opinions which have been put forward on the sub- 
ject. It was proposed by Sir W. Jardine, at the meeting 
at Newcastle, that if the courtesy of the noble proprietor 
would permit an investigation, some competent naturalist 
should examine them and report upon their distinctive 
characteristics, as the best method of arriving at some 
conclusion on the subject. A series of well directed ex- 
periments on the intermixture of the Chillingham cattle 
with the domestic breeds, and observations on the fertile 
or infertile character of the progeny, is recommended by 
Mr. T. Bell, as a means of determining the question as 
to the two animals being of distinct species. The sub- 
ject is one of great interest to naturalists, and we trust it 
will not be long ere something more satisfactory will 
be known respecting these wild cattle of Chillingham 
Park. 





ON THE MANUFACTURE OF ALABASTER 
ORNAMENTS. 


Tuere are but few substances, whether natural or arti- 
ficial, which afford a more chaste and elegant material 
for the construction of ornamental articles, than Alabas- 
ter. It presents to the eye a lovely whiteness, such as 
we are accustomed to admire in the finest marble; and 
it also presents that translucency, or semi-transparency, 
which forms one of the chief points of attraction in the 
better kinds of porcelain. 

The term Alabaster is applied by the moderns to a 
species of gypsum, or sulphate of lime; but among the 
antient writers the term was frequently applied to a box 
or vase for holding odoriferous ointments. These toilette 
materials are, at the present day, much esteemed in Asia ; 
and the alabaster and onyx bottles and boxes which con- 
tain them form a considerable article of traffic with the 
travelling merchants of Hindustan. 

Alabaster occurs in two forms, one called Compact 


Gypsum and the other Calcareous Alabaster, differing 
somewhat in the chemical nature of their constituents, 
but both presenting a semi-transparent kind of marble, 
which is susceptible of being chiselled into the forms of 
vases, busts, &c., and of being polished, though not so 


highly as marble. Some specimens are purely white, 
while others present various tints of colour, which are 
disposed sometimes in bands or striz, and at other 
times in cloud-like masses: these give rise to the subor- 
dinate distinction of onyx alabaster and agate alabaster. 
The transparency of Alabaster varies according to the 
excellency of its quality ; in general, it possesses a degree 
of transparency about equal to what is observed in white 
wax. 

The chief places in Europe from whence Alabaster is 
obtained are, near Coblentz in Germany,—in the neigh- 
bourhood of Cluny in France,—and at Montaiout, near 
Rome. There are also large quantities of it along the 
Bristol Channel and in some parts of Derbyshire. At 
Montaiout it is found in’such plenty, and affords blocks 
which are at the same time so purely white and of such 
large size, that fullsized statues may be made from them. 
This Alabaster is so very transparent, that it has been em- 
ployed instead of glass as a material for windows. There 
is a church at Florence, of which the windows are formed 
of white Alabaster, each window being 15 feet high, and 
consisting of one entire slab, which is worked as thin as the 
strength of the substance will permit. This property of 
transparency is frequently taken advantage of, by placing 
a lamp within an alabaster vase, by which a soft and 
pleasing light is diffused. The antients were aware of 
this property, and frequently employed Alabaster to soften 
the light of their temples, and make it harmonize .with 
the solemnity of the place. 

312 
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In some cases Alabaster is so soft as to be easily cut with 
a chisel, without the use of a mallet; while in other cases 
it nearly equals marble in hardness. The formation of 
busts, vases, &c., from Alabaster, is a species of sculp- 
ture, in which the block is hewn away by chisels and 
other cutting tools, until the desired form is attained, as 
in sculpture generally. The Alabaster is in the first in- 
stance cut into blocks with steel saws, and then fashioned 
by means of chisels and knives,—the block being some- 
times fixed in a bench, sometimes held in the hand, and 
in some cases (such as the making of vases) turned in a 
lathe. The surface is smoothed and levelled with rasps 
and files of different degrees of fineness ; and for delicate 
details of ornament fine gravers are employed. The 
ornaments, when finished, are smoothed down with pumice 
and polished with a mixture of chalk, soap, and milk, 
which is succeeded by rubbing with a piece of flannel. 
This manufacture is carried on very extensively at 
Florence, Leghorn, Milan, and other parts of Italy,—and 
also in Derbyshire. 

But the most remarkable way of procuring Alabaster 
ornaments remains to be described. There are in many 
parts of the earth hot sulphurous springs, which present 
a turbid whitish appearance as they emerge from the 
ground, in consequence of holding in partial solution a 
large quantity of gypsum and chalk. As the water flows 
on, and loses a portion of its heat, carbonic acid escapes 
from the solid matters suspended in the water, and solid 
earthy particles are deposited,—thus lining the bottom 
and sides of the channel through which it flows with. real 
solid Alabaster. A very remarkable spring of this kind 
occurs on a mountain near Radicofani in Tuscany: it 
forms the source of the little river Paglia, and supplies 
the baths of St. Philip. 

Now this alabastrine deposit suggested to Dr. De 
Vegni the practicability of allowing the water to flow into 
moulds taken from bas-reliefs, medallions, &c., and of 
thus producing alabaster ornaments, by the subsidence of 
the earthy particles into the moulds. To effect this 
object, he collected a number of plaster models of the 
best bas-reliefs, from Rome and other parts of Italy. 
From these plaster models moulds of sulphur were made 
in the following manner :—The model was rubbed over 
with boiled linseed oil, and surrounded with an edging of 
plaster, of the same height as the intended thickness of 
the alabaster bas-relief. Sulphur in a melted state was 
then poured on the plaster model in sufficient quantity t 
fill the cell or trough. When cold, the model was taken out 
of the sulphur, leaving the latter in the form of a mould. 

The mould thus made was placed in a kind of wooden 
tub, round the interior circumference of which was a 
row of pegs, on which the mould was placed; and at 
the top of the tub were placed cross-bars, thus partially 
closing the mouth. The tub, with the mould within it, 
was now placed in the midst of the hot-spring, with a 
provision for preventing any disturbance of position. 
The water, on entering the tub, was divided into separate 
streams by the cross-bars, which streams dashed against 
the moulds, and deposited the earthy particles within the 
latter, until the whole surface of the mould became, by 
degrees, encrusted with Alabaster. The hardness of the 
Alabaster thus produced depended a good deal on the 
obliquity of the position of the mould im the spring: if 
the mould were nearly vertical, so that the water could 
dash against it with full force as it rushed along, the Ala- 
baster acquired a compact, hard, and heavy texture: but 
if the mould were so placed that the water could deposit 
some of its coarser particles before it entered the mould, 
the Alabaster became whiter and more delicate, but 
softer. In general, the hardness and whiteness of the 
Alabaster thus produced exceed those of the finest Car- 
rara marble. 








If the required cast were thin, the mould was allowed 
to satid the 


ut a month in the spring,—and various - 
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lengths of time, from two to four months, were required 
for thicker casts. At the expiration of the requisite time 
the tub was removed from the water,—the pegs which 
supported the mould were removed from the tub,—and 
the alabastrine incrustation on the outside of the mould 
gradually and carefully broken away. A smart blow on 
the outside of the tub then separated the sulphur mould 
from the Alabaster cast, but generally with the destruc. 
tion of the former. The cast was then removed from the 
tub and rubbed briskly with a stiff hair-brush, by which 
it was completed. 

Dr. De Vegni succeeded in giving a black, or in some 
cases a flesh-colour to the casts thus produced. This he 
effected by placing a vessel, containing a colouring sub- 
stance, in such a position that the water of the spring 
should flow through this colouring matter before it 
reached the sulphur mould, and thus become tinged with 
the colour. In some instances, also, he succeeded jn 
giving different colours to the same cast, by protecting 
certain parts of the mould from the action of the coloured 
water. Thus did De Vegni set on foot a species of manu- 
facture which has since been a lucrative source of profit, 
and is, we believe, still carried on to a considerable 
extent. 

A similar mode of preparing Alabaster Ornaments has 
been adopted in some parts of South America. At a 
place called Guancavelica, in Peru, there is a spring 
which rises from the ground in a boiling hot state, and 
of a yellowish white colour, arising from the earthy par- 
ticles which it holds in partial solution. At a short dis- 
tance from the source it becomes somewhat cooled, and 
deposits calcareous matter in such vast abundance, that 
not only moulds of ornamental objects become filled with 
it (similarly to the Italian method), but even blocks of 
stone large enough for building purposes are obtained by 
the same means; and many houses in the neighbourhood 
are built of the Alabaster thus produced. The stone 
presents a hard confusedly-crystallized texture, is very 
beautiful in its appearance, and is susceptible of a high 
polish. Most of the images of Saints employed by the 
Catholics of Lima in their religious exercises are said to 
be formed of this elegant material. 

The manufacture of Alabaster in our own country is 
confined to the products of the chisel, and does not 
extend to the curious sedimentary casting which we have 
just described. The most beautiful varieties of the purely 
white Alabaster are selected for the formation of small 
statues, busts, &c.; while the coloured and variegated 
kinds are formed into watch-stands, pyramids, and other 
ornaments which are familiar to most persons. 






























Filberis—The cultivation of filberts is peculiar to 
Kent, and is very well managed there, especially in the 
neighbourhood of Maidstone. They do not require a very 
rich soil, but grow well in that which is rocky and geval. 
The ground is kept clean around the trees, which stand 
about 12 feet apart. They are very carefully pruned, an 
one stem only is left to branch out a few inches above the 
ground; the branches are trained and pruned in the shape 
of a punchbowl, and are not allowed to run above four or 
five feet high: thus they will bear abundantly and be very 
profitable. When the filberts are gathered, they are laid to 
dry in the sun or under a shed exposed to the air. If they 
are well dried they will keep good for several years.— Penny 


Cyclopedia. 


Of all parts of wisdom, the practice is the best. Socrates 
was esteemed the wisest man of his time, because he turned 
his acquired knowledge into morality, and aimed at good- 
ness more than greatness. 
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| Demosthenes.—From the Drawing by Rubens after an antique Bust. ] 


Arter the lapse of 2000 years it might almost seem 
absurd to speak of party spirit as afiecting our judg- 
ments of the great men of antiquity. But the same 
interests, the same principles, are continually recurring 
under different forms; so that those who think and feel 
deeply upon modern politics seldom release their minds 
from their habitual bias in speculating on the events of 
former ages. This appears most remarkably in the case 
of Demosthenes, who has been represented as a corrupt 
demagogue, or a man of enlightened patriotism, as the 
Prejudices of historians have been in favour of republi- 
canism or monarchy ; and the scantiness of our informa- 
tion concerning both the ‘public history of the times and 
the private history of the individual gives the more room 
for the passions to affect the judgment on this point. 
There is little hazard in saying that the truth lies in the 
middle. To his distinguished personal qualifications, 
the brilliancy of his talents, and his supreme excellence 
4 an orator, all ages have borne successive and con- 
Current witness. 

Demosthenes was born about 385 or 384 years before 
Christ, when Athens had reached the zenith of her lite- 
rary and had passed that of her political glory. Juvenal 
has represented him slightingly as the son of a black- 
smith, the fact being that the elder Demosthenes was en- 
gaged in various branches of trade, and, among others, 





was owner of a sword manufactory. His maternal grand- 
mother was a Thracian woman, a circumstance noticeable 
because it enabled his enemies, in the spirit of exaggera- 
tion and ill-will, to taunt him as a barbarian and here- 
ditary enemy of his country. For the Greeks in general 
regarded the admixture of barbarian, that is, other than 
Greek blood, with the same sort of contempt and dislike 
as do the whites of America the taint of African descent. 
Being left an orphan when seven years old, Demosthenes 
fell into the hands of dishonest guardians, who embezzled 
a large portion of the property which his father had be- 
queathed to him. His constitution appears to have been 
delicate ; and it may have been on this account that he 
did not attend the gymnastic exercises, which formed a 
large portion of the education of youth in Greece ; exer- 
cises really important where neither birth nor wealth set 
aside the obligation to military service common to all 
citizens, and therefore skill in the use of arms, strength, 
and endurance of fatigue and hardship, were essential to 
the rich as well as to the poor. It may have been on 
this account that a nickname expressive of effeminacy 
was bestowed on him, which was afterwards interpreted 
into a proof of unmanly luxury and vicious habits: in- 
deed the reproach of wanting physical courage stuck by 
him through life, and apparently not undeservedly. 
Another nickname which he obtained was that of “ viper.” 
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In short, the extant anecdotes tend pretty uniformly to 
show that his private character was harsh and unamiable. 

His ambition to excel as an orator is said to have been 
kindled by hearing a masterly and much admired speech 
of Callistratus. For instruction he resorted to Iseeus, 
and, as some say, to Isocrates, both eminent teachers of 
the art of rhetoric. He had a stimulus to exertion, in 
the resolution to prosecute his guardians for abuse of 
their trust; and having gained the cause, B.c. 364, in 
the conduct of which he himself took an active part, re- 
covered, it should seem, a large part of his property. The 
orations against Aphobus and Onetor profess to have 
been delivered in the course of the suit; but it has been 
doubted, on internal evidence, whether they were really 
composed by him so early in life. Be this as it may, his 
success emboldened him to come forward as a speaker in 
the assemblies of the people ; on what occasion, and at 
what time, does not appear. His reception was discour- 
aging. He probably had underrated, till taught by ex- 
perience, the degree of training and mechanical prepara- 
tion requisite at all times to excellence, and most essential 
in addressing an audience so alive to the ridiculous and 
so fastidious as the Athenians: and he laboured under 
physical defects, which almost amounted to disqualifica- 
tions. His voice was weak, his breath short, his articu- 
lation defective: in addition, his style was thought 
strained, harsh, and involved. Though disheartened by 
his ill-success, he was not dismayed. He felt (as Sheri- 
dan is reported to have expressed himself on a similar 
occasion) that it was in him, and that it should come out ; 
and he was a by a few discerning spirits. One 
aged man who had heard Pericles, cheered him with the 
assurance that he reminded him ofthat unequailed orator, 
and the actor Satyrus pointed out the faults of his delivery, 
and instructed him to amend them. He now set himself 
in earnest to realize his notions of excellence ; and the 
singular and irksome methods which he adopted, denot- 
ing certainly no common energy and strength of will, 
are too celebrated and too remarkable to be omitted, 
though the authority on which they rest is not free from 
doubt. He built a room underground to practise gesture 
and delivery without molestation, where he would spend 
two or three months together, shaving his head, that the 
oddity of his appearance might render it impossible to go 
abroad, even if his resolution should fail. The defect in 
his articulation he cured by reciting with small pebbles 
in his mouth. His lungs 4 strengthened by practising 
running up hill while repeating verses. Nor was he less 
diligent in cultivating mental than bodily requisites, ap- 
plying himself earnestly to study the theory of the art, as 
explained in books, and the examples of the greatest mas- 
ters of eloquence. Thucydides is said to have been his 
favourite model, insomuch that he copied out his History 
eight times, and had it almost by heart. 

“Meanwhile his pen was continually employed in 
rhetorical exercises ; every question suggested to him by 
passing events served him for a topic of discussion, which 
called forth the application of his attainments to the real 
business of life. It was perhaps as much for the sake of 
such practice as with a view to reputation or the increase 
of his fortune that he accepted employment as an advo- 
cate, which, until he began to take an active part in 
public affairs, was offered to him in abundance 
The profession of an advocate itself required an exten- 
sive range of information. Causes especially which re- 
lated to contested laws or decrees generally involved a 
number of questions that called for a large share of poli- 
tical and legal knowledge. Demosthenes, who, from the 
first, was always looking forward to the widest field of 
action, undoubtedly did not content himself with the in- 
dispensable study of the Athenian laws and constitution, 
put bestowed no less earnest atténtion on the domestic 
affairs, the financial resources, and the foreign relations of 
the commonwealth, and on the volitical divisions, powers, 
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and interests of the rest of Greece. The state of the 
finances and of the naval and military establishments of 
Athens, the defects of the existing system, and the means 
of correcting them, appear more particularly to have 
occupied his thoughts.” 

Such was the process by which he became confessedly 
the greatest orator among the people by whom eloquence 
was cultivated as it has never been since by any nation 
upon earth. He brought it to its highest stage of perfec- 
tion, as did Sophocles the tragic drama, by the harmonious 
union of excellences which had before only existed apart, 
The quality in his writings which excited the highest 
admiration of the most intelligent critics among his coun- 
trymen in the later, critical age, was the Protean versati- 
lity with which he adapted his style to every theme, soas 
to furnish the most perfect examples of every order and 
kind of eloquence. They, who understood and felt the 
beauty of his en ye no in a degree beyond the reach of 
the most learned foreigner, were aware that, with all their 
enthusiasm of delight, they could but faintly conceive the 
impression which that which they heard read must have 
produced on those who heard it animated by the voice 
and action of the orator, when he was addressing himself 
to real interests and passions. This however is a subject 
on which it would be foreign to our present purpose to 
enlarge. We will only observe that Demosthenes, like 
Pericles, never willingly appeared before his audience 
with any but the ripest fruits of his private studies, 
though he was quite capable of speaking on the impulse 
of the moment in a manner worthy of his reputation; 
that he continued to the end of his career to cultivate his 
art with unabated diligence, and that even in the midst 
of a public business his habits were known to be those of 
@ severe student.”* 

Being thus in possession of a large and lucrative prac- 
tice, he did not again come forward in public business till 
the year 355, in which he delivered the oration against 
Androtion and that against Leptines, both extant; but 
these, though in their substance political, are still the 
forensic addresses of an advocate pleading for his client. 
His first appearance as a public adviser was made B.c. 
354, when it was proposed to engage hastily in war with 
Persia. This project he combated in the speech on the 
Symmories, otherwise called “ De Classibus,” in which, 
besides pointing out the danger incurred by the projected 
war, he suggests a plan for remodelling and improving 
the Athenian navy. No specific mention is here madeof 
the dangers to be apprehended from Philip, King of 
Macedonia ; nor does it appear that, up to that time, any 
serious alarm had been felt concerning the power or in- 
tentions of that ambitious prince. The first manifesta- 
tion of that just jealousy of him, which became the lead- 
ing principle of Demosthenes’s life, was made B.c. 352, 
when the orator delivered the first of those celebrated 
speeches called Philippics. The word has been natural- 
ized in Latin and most modern European languages as a 
concise term to signify indignant invective. But this 
use of the word comes rather from those violent, abusive 
speeches against Anthony, which Cicero, whether in 
respect or rivalry of his great predecessor, chose to call 
Philippics, than from the speeches of Demosthenes, who 
rarely indulges in personal vituperation, and indeed conti- 
nually sets off the good qualities of Philip, his energy 
and abilities, to rouse his countrymen into emulation of 
those virtues. 

From this time forward it was the main object of De- 
mosthenes to inspire and keep alive in the minds of the 
Athenians a constant jealousy of Philip’s power and in- 
tentions, and to unite other states of Greece in confederacy 
against him. The policy and the disinterestedness of 
his conduct have both been questioned ; the former by 
those who have judged, from the event, that resistance to 
the power of Macedonia was but rashly to accelerate 4 


* Thirlwall, ‘ Hist. of Greece,’ chap. 43, 
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certain evil; the latter by those, both of his contempo- 
raries and among posterity, who believe that he received 
pribes from Persia as the price of finding employment in 
Greece for an enemy whose ambition threatened the mo- 
parch of the East. With respect to the former, however, 
jt was at least the most generous policy, and that of the 
elder Athenians, in their more illustrious days, not to 
await the ruin of their independence submissively, until 
every means had been tried of averting it: for the latter, 
such charges are hard either to be proved or refuted. The 
character of Demosthenes certainly does not stand above the 
suspicion of pecuniary corruption; but it has not been 
shown, nor is it necessary or probable to suppose, that his 
iealousy of Philip of Macedon was not in the first instance 
far-sighted and patriotic. During fourteen years, from 
352 to 338, he exhausted every resource of eloquence and 
diplomatic skill to check the progress of that aspiring 
monarch; and whatever may be thought of his moral 
worth, none can undervalue the genius and energy which 
have made his name illustrious, and raised a memorial of 
him far more enduring than sepulchral brass. For the 
history of his efforts during this period we must refer 
the reader to the various histories of Greece, of which 
this is too obscure and complicated a portion to be readily 
made intelligible, standing thus by itself. 
(To be continued.} 


DIAMOND-WORKS OF SUMBHULPORE. 


Tue district of Sumbhulpore lies on both banks of the 
Mahanadi,* a considerable river of India, which runs 
from west to east, and falls into the Bay of Bengal. The 
portion to the north of the river, although included 
within the British territory, is but little known, and 
much of it is almost inaccessible. The wild and savage 
character of its inhabitants and its extreme unhealthiness 
have baffled all attempts to explore it. The country is 
mountainous ; it abounds in gloomy jungly tracts in- 
fested with poisonous serpents and other reptiles, and 
concealing the haunts of tigers, leopards, panthers, wild 
buffaloes, and the other ordinary pests of Indian forests. 
Occasionally a lion has been found in them—a rare 
animal in that part of the world. The most northern 
portion is a sort of table-land, reaching in some places to 
aheight of nearly six thousand feet above the level of the 
sea, covered with wood, and intersected by deep ravines ; 
these afford a passage to a number of small rivers, which 
in the dry season are low and shallow, and filled with 
weeds, but which during the rains become furious tor- 
rents, carrying every thing before them. The plains are 
rich and fertile, producing wheat, rice, and sugar-cane, 
as well as vast quantities of Tikhor (Curcuma angusti- 
folia), from the roots of which the natives prepare a fari- 
naceous powder, which is equal to the best arrow-root. ~ 
The extreme unhealthiness of this region, and the wild 
and savage character of its inhabitants, have prevented 
any very efficient attempts to explore this part of India, 
although there is a subject of interest attached to it 
which it might have been expected would have led to its 
accurate examination in spite of danger or disease—it 
abounds in gold and diamonds. The fact is, however, 
as we have stated ; no attempts have been made to open 
or even to find the beds which contain these precious 
productions. The neglect in past times may be ac- 
counted for by the dislike naturally felt by the petty 
sovereigns of the country to the interference of the para- 
mount Mohammedan or Mahratta authority, which 
Would certainly have followed a knowledge of the ex- 
istence of the mines. These chiefs in consequence con- 
tented themselves with the acquisition of such portions of 
their produce as were washed down the torrents into the 
larger streams, and thence to the Mahanadi, where cer- 
tain castes of natives are employed in seeking for them. 
Since the year 1818, when the province came into the 
* From the words mahi, great, and nad{, river, in Sanscrit. 
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hands of the British Government, few Europeans have 
visited the mountains, and even those stationed ot Sumb- 
hulpore have in a majority of instances fallen victims to 
the insalubrity of the climate. 

The only way in which these precious gems are ob- 
tained is by digging for them in the beds of torrents, or 
among the mud and sand brought down by the period- 
ical rains into the Mahanadi, where it accumulates 
chiefly on the left or northern bank, at the mouths of 
some of the smaller streams, and in low shifting islands 
along the same shore. The part of the river in which 
they are met with reaches from Chunderpore, where the 
river Maund joins the main stream, to Sohnpore, where 
the Mahanadi makes a sudden bend to the left, producing 
an extensive mud-bank on the northern shore; making 
altogether a course of one hundred and twenty miles. - 
Throughout this extent the diamond-searchers ply their 
unwholesome trade from the time when the rains cease 
until their periodical return. After that the insalubrity 
of the employment is too great even for those well-sea- 
soned men, whose appearance bespeaks the ravages 
caused by the diseases inherent in their occupation. 

These people are of two tribes, named Jhara and Tora, 
both of unknown origin, and most probably of a race 
distinct from that of the Hindus. Their number is 
computed to be son:cwnat above five hundred. At the 
cessation of the rains, early in the month of November, 
these men, accompanied by their wives and children, 
repair to the Mahanadi, where they carefully examine 
every part in which the course of the stream is inter- 
rupted by rocks, and every hollow in which alluvial 
matter is deposited. Anything thrown away at a former 
examination is again explored, for the diamond-searchers 
of India firmly believe that diamonds grow; that the 
smallest particle thrown by, although invisible, will at a 
future season become larger, and be worth gathering. 

The process of exploring is exceedingly simple, and 
the only tool employed is a sharp pickaxe. With this 
tool the men dig into every promising spot, and deposit 
on the banks of the river all the mud and sand they get 
up. There it is looked over by the women and children 
of the tribes, who for this purpose take a plank five feet 


in length by two in width, hollowed out in the middle, 
and furnished with a rim on each side three inches in 
height : they place this plank in a position a little in- 
clined, just enough to allow water to run off, heap upon 
it the mud and sand dug from the river, and continue 


for some time to pour water upon it. As soon as the 
water runs away perfectly clear, they anxiously look over 
the hard stony matter which is left upon the plank, and 
pick out all the loose pebbles and larger pieces of gravel ; 
these they throw away, and the remaining mass, consist- 
ing of smaller grains, they remove to another plank of 
the same form as the first, but smaller, and’ spread it 
carefully over the surface, so that every particle can be 
separately examined, this they do one grain at a time, 
throwing away all that is merely stone or gravel, and 
laying aside every particle of gold or crystal of diamond. 
They usually contrive to place the board so that the sun 
shall shine upon it at a certain angle during this opera- 
tion, so that every particle shall be well illuminated. 
The earth chiefly sought after, and most accurately ex- 
amined, is a red ochrey clay, containing a small proportion 
of oxide of iron; in this the diamond is most commonly 
found, though as it is sometimes met with in the loose 
mud, the whole is well washed and examined. 

All this work is carried on without any supervision, 
and in consequence the facilities for secreting diamonds 
are very great: that this is sometimes taken advantage 
of, appears from what occurred at the cession of the pro- 
vince to British authority in the year 1818. A large 
diamond, weighing $4 grains, which had been concealed 
from the former rulers of the country, from the well- 
grounded fear of getting no payment, was then brought 
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by the finder to the political agent at Sumbhulpore, and 
readily delivered up. Its value was estimated at 500/. 

The diamonds of Sumbhulpore are divided into four 
classes according to their quality, and named after the 
castes of the Hindus. ‘Those of the first quality are 
named Brahmans, or priests; the second, Kshatrias, 
or warriors ; the third, Vaisyas; and the fourth, Sudras. 
The above-mentioned diamond was a Brahman. 

The Jharas and Toras were allowed the rent-free pos- 
session of sixteen villages, and as an additional reward 
for exertion were authorised to apply to their own pur- 
poses all the gold they could find. But they are very 
dissipated races, and on the receipt of any money more 
than usual they continue to live in idleness and de- 
bauchery until it is all expended. Under the antient 
rule, the raja was the proprietor of all diamonds found ; 
Dut to prevent concealment, the finder of a large one was 
usually rewarded with a present uf money and clothes, 
and in extraordinary cases had the assignment of a vil- 
lage rent-free. If detected in secreting a diamond, he 
was generally put to death, but sometimes severely beaten, 
deprived of his village tenure, and prohibited from seek- 
ing diamonds in future. 

We are unable to guess at the produce of these search- 
ings ; no account appears ever to have been kept, except 
of a very few of extraordinary dimensions. In the be- 
ginning of the present century, Ruttun Coher, the ranee 
or queen of the territory, is stated to have received one of 
288 grains, and another of 308 grains, besides several of 
smaller size. In 1809, one weighing'672 grains was 
picked up in the month of October, and would have been 
delivered to her had she not then been engaged in - 
forming the funeral ceremonies of her husband’s mother. 
Before these were concluded, the Mahrattas entered the 
country and Ruttun Coher was expelled. A traitorous 
slave disclosed the secret to the Mahratta commander 
Chunderjee Bhoonsla, who persuaded the finders to sur- 
render it to him, on the promise of a fine village and a 
sum of one thousand rupees. They were desired to come 
on the following morning to recéive possession. This 
they failed not to do, but on their arrival at the appointed 
place Chunderjee received them with loud reproaches as 
having delivered to him a common stone instead of a dia- 
mond, and drove them away with ignominy. It is need- 
less to say that the accusation was untrue, the diamond 
was a real gem, though not~of the first quality, being a 
Vaisya; yet, according to the valuation of the native 
jewellers, it was worth ten thousand rupees. But the 
unfortunate finders had no remedy. 

We have no account of the working of these mines 
under the British government. 


INFLUENCE OF THE OLD LAW OF 
SETTLEMENT. 


In 1662 an act of parliament was passed which gave to 
Justices of the Peace the power of preventing poor persons 
seeking employment beyond the limits of their own parish, 
unless they were enabled to take a house of the yearly value 
of ten pounds, which was of course totally out of the power of 
any labouring man, as such a rent would have exceeded two- 
thirds of his annual income, whereas it should not be more 
than a tenth. The object however was to confine every 
labouring man to the small circle of his parish, and thus to 
constitute the parishes of England into above ten thousand 
petty independent divisions.* Two justices were empowered to 
cause any poor ons coming to settle in another parish to 
be comennn b back to the places whence they came. This was 
a grievous injury to those whose only property is their 
labour, as there is often a demand for labourers in one dis- 
trict while in another nearly adjoining there may be many 
out of employment. Everything goes on with briskness in 
one case; while want of employment makes men dull, and 
to be compelled to remain in unwilling inactivity affects the 


* There are 13,441 parishes in England, of the average size of 
nearly 33 square miles; that is, about the extent of a Highland 
sheep-farm. 
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epirita, and soon produces a change of charagter, destroying 
that alacrity and forethought which turn to advantage cir. 
cumstances which lay a little below the surface. The con. 
stant exercise of such forethought renders men less at the 
mercy of any unexpected change in their condition. Until 
recently it has happened, through the effect of the banefyl 
Law of Settlement enacted in the reign of Charles I, but 
since frequently modified, that the country labourers jp 
many parts of England were incapable of looking beyond 


the verge of their parish, but fell into the most deplorable | 


helplessness on any cessation in the demand for their ser. 
vices ; and a law which had the worst effect upon their in- 
terests was clung to as the only source from which ¢ 
derived confidence. Happily that law has been changed, 
but it will be long before its influence is rooted out of the 
minds of the less intelligent agricultural labourer. The 
following communication from a clergyman in Suffolk isa 
striking instance of this deep-rooted feeling :—- 

“ When first migration was proposed to applicants for 
relief, as offering an excellent opportunity for bettering their 
condition, it was invariably received with a decided nega- 
tive, and frequently with observations on the cruelty and 
hardship of their being told they were to go from their 
parishes to obtain a livelihood elsewhere. ‘They did not 
see,’ they said, ‘ why they were to be transported, till they 
had done something to be transported for ;’ and on its being 
pointed out to them that other classes of society, farmers, 
tradesmen, and even those of the higher ranks, often mi- 
grated from one part of the country to another, and from 
England also to foreign climates, to gain a livelihood, or to 
improve their circumstances, or in following a profession, as 
the case might be, they would reply, ‘ That might be very 
true, but what was the land for, if it was not to support the 
poor?’ and they would sooner starve than leave their ‘na- 
tive,’ or parish. A widow of middle age, with a family well 
calculated for a manufactory, was asked if she would not 
be glad to accept a contraet, if it could be obtained for her; 
when the following dialogue ensued :— 

“* You complain that you and your children are in great 
distress; that you are very willing to work, and make your 
children do so, and you only wish the parish officers would 
find you and them employment; do you not think, asa 
parent, you are bound to find them work yourself if you 
can, and not the parish officers ?— Yes.’ 

“* Work, however, is now offered to you, whereby both 
you and your children will be enabled to gain a comfortable 
livelihood, yet you refuse the offer because it is in another 
part of England ; now if work, whereby you might support 
yourself and children, were to be had im the town of Bury’ 
(about 22 miles distant,) ‘ would you go?—No, I should not 
like to go so far, 

“* Suppose now it was to be had at Botesdale,’ (about seven 
miles,) ‘ would you not go there ?—No ; I have no business 
to go out of my parish.’ 

“*Would you accept at Mellis, the adjoining parish to your 
own ?—Yes; I would not mind that, if it was light work.’ 

“ She would not go 20 miles, nor seven, but would, as a 
favour to the parish, go as far as the adjoining one, todo 
something for her maintenance, provided the employment 
was ready provided for her, and it was ‘ light work.’ As 
extraordinary, and almost incredible, as the conversation 
may appear to any one unacquainted with the habits and 
feelings of the poor in this part of England, yet it is nothing 
more than a fair illustration of the general sentiment which 
actuated the whole of the labouring class. They (the 
labouring class) seemed, in fact, to consider themselves as 
‘adscripti glebe,’ or common serfs, and so attached to the 
soil in which chance or birth had given them a settlement, 
that there they were to vegetate and be supported, even if 
the whole produce of the land were not sufficient for the 
seo but since migration has been attended with such 

appy results, and those provisions made to assist the un- 
employed in removing to other parts of England, where 
their labour is sure to obtain a remuneration, and this with- 
out risk and without cost to themselves, no longer is the 
observation heard, that it was no better than transportation 
to be sent out of one’s parish. Many have procured pro- 
mise of employment through their friends or former neigh- 
bours, and found their way tothe manufacturing districts at 
their own expense.”—Fifteenth Report from Select Com- 
mittee on the Poor Law Amendment Act. 
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